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HIBERNAT ION 

Winter is a time of judgement. It is a time for sor¬ 
ting the fit from the unfit, the weak from the strong, the 
wise from the foolish. Throughout nature all species of 
animals have their own adaptations to cope with winter. The 
most mobile move to more suitable climates, others increase 
their insulation and still others become dormant for the. 
worst of the winter. No matter what form of adaptation is 
used, you can be sure that, come spring, only the very best 
segment of the animal population has survived to reproduce 
the species, Without the control of winter, the world would 
soon be a writhing ball of surplus animals. 

Migration is the most spectacular adaptation, and 
birds are the classic example. Nevertheless, other animals 
make equally outstanding journeys. The delicate and graceful 
monarch butterfly migrates from Canada south to Mexico, 

Florida and California for the winter. The northern fur seal 
herds of the Pribilof Islands move as far south as California, 
Hawaii and Japan. 

Man understands migration and increased insulation; 
after all, we put on warmer clothing, and those who are able 
fly to warmer climates for the winter. Hibernation is some¬ 
thing of a mystery to the average person. In fact, it is 
only recently that scientists have begun to understand what 
happens when an animal goes into hiberation. Much of our 
recent knowledge is the result of the space race. The some¬ 
what science-fiction world of space medicine has been inves¬ 
tigating the possibility of inducing a form of hibernation 
in man so that life support requirements on a long space 
voyage could be reduced. 

Hibernation is not sleep. It is a slowing of the life 
process to the point where the metabolic rate is barely suf¬ 
ficient to maintain life. Without this banking of the fires, 
many animals would have no chance of surviving the winter. 

An animal which hasn’t accumulated enough fat or food to 
last the winter is doomed. Because of this dependence on 
body fat, the hibernating predator is now in a very precarious 
position. The predator acts as a concentrator for the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons used in pesticides and stores them 
in its body fat. Conversion of the fat during hibernation 
results in a massive dose of the chemical with often fatal 
results. Man’s pollution of his environment is once more 
upsetting the delicate balance of nature. 

Murray Matheson 
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NATIONAL PARKS POLICY - 
DECISIONS WHERE CONFLICTS EXIST 

The Financial Post of February 15, 1969 contains a 
lead article on page 1 under the heading: 

Federal Schizophrenia 
Parks and Mines Vie for Beauty Spot 

The article discusses the conflict of interest between 
the national parks and northern development responsibilities 
of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
in the case of the proposed 4,300 square mile national park 
at the eastern end of Great Slave Lake. The conflicting 
interest is the suspected existence of rich mineral deposit 
which, together with hydro-electric potential, would support 
an important extension to the wealth of the Northwest Ter¬ 
ritories . 

Pros and cons are given to state the case of the 
miners and the National Parks officials. Vi/hat is of serious 
concern to naturalists, however, are the conclusions offered 
by the reporter who posed the following questions: 

"1) Are there other sites equally suitable for 
national parks? 

2) If alternatives prove less desirable, what is 
the real measure of net gains and losses between the various 
alternatives and potential resource development?" 

He then goes on to state, "This is not a task which 
Ottawa can.properly leave to the parks department. Its role 
basically is to find the best possible parks. It is too much 
to.ask the parks department to decide between compromises." 
This is followed by a pitch for a new category of national 
parks which permit both resource development and parks use. 

The important factors to naturalists are: 

1) The parks officials have stated that other sites 
in the Northwest Territories were examined but that this was 
the.outstanding one in terms of those features which the parks 
policy would like to preserve for future generations. 

2) Most politicians are still far more impressed 
with arguments which emphasize economic considerations than 
those of an esthetic, cultural or other non-economic character. 

3) The general public is only beginning to realize 
the cost that exploitation of natural resources imposes on the 

Cont'd. . . 
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taxpayer in the form of 

a) Lost natural areas 

b) pollution of land, water and air, and 

c) the ecological imbalances which so often result. 

4) Granted that joint resources and parks uses might 
be achieved if effective controls could be applied, the sad 
experience of most experiments of this nature should make the 
administrators extremely cautious. Past experience has shown 
that the mining industry, having as its objective the achieve¬ 
ment of profits for its owners, has rarely, if ever, been 
content to exploit only a part of any desirable mineral 
occurrence. Getting the foot in the door is almost a certain 
prelude to having tne camel (the mining interests) in the 
tent and the master (the general public) out in the cold. In 
case anyone should point complacently to the joint use of 
Algonquin Park by the public and the forest industry, two 
points might be made: 

a) Forests are renewable resources whereas minerals 
are not. 

b) The forest industry has a great deal to gain in 
Algonquin Park by not "rocking the boat." 

I would end by appealing to naturalists to be conser¬ 
vationists in this and like cases and use every possible means 
to convince their elected representatives that: 

a) a change in parks policy is not in the best public 
interest, and 

b) unique natural areas are precious resources, which, 
once destroyed are almost always irreplaceable. 

Hue N. MacKenzie 
President 

Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club 
March 27, 1969 


The Post Office has succeeded in crossing a woodpecker 
with a carrier pigeon. It’s called a wood carrying pigeon 
pecker; it not only delivers the mail, it knocks on the door. 


Science cannot solve the ultimate mystery of nature. 
And that is because, in the last analysis, we ourselves are 
part of nature and therefore part of the mystery that we are 
trying to solve. 


Quoted from "Sunrise" 
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SPRING BIRD COUNT 

List of species seen: horned grebe, 4; great blue heron, 12; 
green heron, 7; American bittern, 4; mallard, 56; black duck, 

5; gadwall, 1; blue winged teal, 9; shoveller, 1; wood duck, 

13; canvasback, 1; lesser scaup, 2; common merganser, 1; 
turkey vulture, 10; red-tailed hawk, 24; broad-wdnged hawk, 

1; marsh hawk, 3; sparrow hawk, 12; ruffed grouse, 1; ring¬ 
necked pheasant, 22; Virginia rail, 4; sora rail, 7; common 
gallinule, 12; American coot, 1; semipalmated plover, 1; 
killdeer, 48; American woodcock, 2; common snipe, 8; whirnbrel, 
45 (J.i'.'L, J.D.) ; upland plover, 2; spotted sandpiper, 19; 

/knot (G.N., A.L.); least sandpiper, 1; dunlin, 80; semipalmated 
sandpiper, 33; sanderling, 25; herring gull, 50; ring-billed 
gull, 400; Bonaparte's gull, 600; common tern, 300; Caspian 
tern, 2; black tern, 50; mourning dove, 56; black-billed 
cuckoo, 13; great horned owl, 1; common nighthawk, 6; chimney 
swift, 250; ruby-throated hummingbird, 4; belted kingfisher, 

10; yellow-shafted flicker, 100; pileated woodpecker, 3; red¬ 
headed woodpecker, 1; hairy woodpecker, 13; downy woodpecker, 

18; eastern kingbird, 38; great-crested flycatcher,’ 37; eastern 
phoebe, 17; yellow-bellied flycatcher, 1; traill's flycatcher, 
16; least flycatcher, 28; eastern wood pewee, 43; horned lark, 

3; tree swallow, 150; bank sw/allow, 520; rough-winged swallow, 
13; barn swallow 1 , 72; cliff swallow, 7; purple martin, 3; blue 
jay, 73; common crow, 138; black capped chickadee, 44; white 
breasted nuthatch, 6; red-breasted nuthatch, 2; brown creeper, 

3; house wren, 61; long-billed marsh w/ren, 30; catbird, 110; 
brown thrasher, 46; robin, 235; wood thrush, 25; Swainson's 
thrush, 27; gray-cheeked thrush, 3; veery, 25; blue-grey 
gnatcatcher, 1; cedar waxwing, 47; loggerhead shrike, 1 (J.D-); 
starling, 1500; yellow-throated vireo, 5; solitary vireo, 2; 
red-eyed vireo, 105; Philadelphia vireo, 6; warbling vireo, 21; 
black and white warbler, 10; worm-eating warbler, 1, (T.D.); 
golden-winged warbler, 11; blue-winged warbler, 1, (T.D.); 
Brewster's warbler, 1, (G.N.); Tennessee warbler, 13; orange- 
crowned warbler, 1; Nashville warbler, 3; yellow warbler, 

235; magnolia warbler, 30; Cape May warbler, 4; black-throated 
blue warbler, 4; myrtle warbler, 6; black-throated green 
warbler, 8; Cerulean warbler, 7; Blackburnian warbler, 14; 
chestnut-sided warbler, 26; bay-breasted warbler, 18; black- 
poll warbler, 69; pine warbler, 1; ovenbird, 9; northern 
waterthrush, 13; Louisiana w/aterthrush, 2; Connecticut warbler, 
2; mourning warbler, 6; yellowthroat, 43; hooded warbler (j.D.j, 
1; Wilson's warbler, 16; Canada warbler, 20; American redstart, 
45; house sparrow, 430; bobolink, 70; eastern meadowlark, 75; 
red-winged blackbird, 650; Baltimore oriole, 170; common 
grackle, 550; brown-headed cowbird, 136; scarlet tanager, 18; 
cardinal, 88; rose-breasted grosbeak, 53; indigo bunting, 300; 
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purple finch, 4; American goldfinch, 220; rufous-sided tow- 
hee, 27; Savannah sparrow, 62; grasshopper sparrow, 2; Hen- 
slow's sparrow, 1; vesper sparrow, 6; chipping sparrow, 81; 
field sparrow, 18; white-throated sparrow, 2; Lincoln's 
sparrow, 2; swamp sparrow, 23; song sparrow 1 , 147. 

Total species: 145 

Approximate number of birds counted: 9,624 

Sunday, May 25, 1969. The day was a bit damp in the a.m., but 
the sun came out in the p.m. 

Area covered: Bull's Lane, north and south shores of Dundas 
Marsh, radial line in Ancaster, Tiffany Falls, Jerseyville 
Road, Westover, Beverly, Halton County Forest, Campbellville, 
Burlington Beach, eastern Burlington,Red Hill Creek. 

19 observers in 11 parties took part: Tom Czhar, Stella 
Brown, Cecil Corfe, Ted Dinniwell, (compiler), Jim Dowall, 
Alfred Epp, Sheila Forbes, Lydia Hamilton, Mark Jennings,_ 
Daryl Howse-Jones, Ross McAndrew, John Miles, Evelyn Morris, 
Huber Moore, George North, Laurel North, Gary Rousseau, 

Helen Taylor and Allan Wormington. 

A hearty thanks to all those who took part. 

Ted Dinniwell 


LITTLE PLANT SKETCHES: INDIAN-PIPE 

At home in dim-lit shadowy places of the forest, the 
little Indian-pipe, mysterious, elfin, waxen and ghostly, 
seems like a growth from another world. Pushing through 
thick carpets of pine needles, moss and last year’s fallen 
leaves during mid-summer, dainty colonies of these picturesque 
wild flowers remain in bloom until frost in rich pine and oak 
w/oods throughout the country. 

A parasite, deriving its sustenance from the roots of 
other plants and decaying vegetation, Indian-pipes are en¬ 
tirely white except for a slightly pinkish flush on their 
almost translucent, marvelously formed flowers, and instead of 
green leaves, they bear scattered scale-like bracts along 
their fleshy stems. The single, faintly fragrant, bell-shaped 
blossom bending downward from each stern, has two to four 
silvery sepals which encircle five or six oblong petals, ten 
or twelve stamens with palest yellow anthers, and a disk¬ 
shaped pistil with a four or sometimes five rayed stigma. 
Smooth and strangely clammy to the touch the plant quickly 
withers away and blackens if handled or exposed to the sun. 

Cont'd. . . . 
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I NDIAN-PIPE (Cont'd.) 

When mature the seed pod becomes a deep pink or tav\ny orange- 
red and stands erectly upward completely losing its character¬ 
istic nodding appearance. 

Monotropa uniflora, the Indian-pipe, is a member of the 
V'intergreen family, Pyrolaceae, as are the lovely pyrolas 
moneses, chamaphilas and the M. hypopithys, false beech-drops 
or pine-sap, another parasite with which at first glance it 
is sometimes confused. However, Indian-pipe may be dif¬ 
ferentiated quite easily since pine-sap bears several flowers 
on its scaly stem rather than one and they are considerably 
smaller and more vase-shaped. 

Called Indian-pipe because of its resemblance to the 
peace pipe smoked by Indians as they sat around their camp 
fire, the plant is also known as corpse-plant and ghost-plant 
in reference to its unearthly look and as convulsion-root or 
fits-root for its long ago use in a concoction to cure such 
ailments in children. Even today it is believed to possess 
healing properties and some of the recent herbals suggest 
extracting its juices for a soothing eye lotion. 

The scientific name, j/lonotropa, is composed of the 
Greek, monos, meaning one, and tropos, turn, the top of the 
flower stem being turned downward, bearing a single bloom. 

Aloof, exquisite and charming, the Indian-pipe is most 
alluring to the wild flower gardener with a woodland habitat. 
Unfortunately, however, since it is entirely dependent upon 
the host from which its roots have sprung for its sustenance, 
it is impossible to transplant successfully. 

by Per sis R. Green, who is 
executive director of the New 
England Wild Flower Preservation 
Society 


There are more than thirty species of ground squirrels 
which are further divided into about a hundred geographic 
races. Well named, some species spend the greatest part of 
their time underground asleep. 
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Note: Audubon rules require a $1.00 fee from partici¬ 
pating persons. 

Sunday, January 11th. Annual Duck Census. Meet at 
the High Level Bridge at 10:00 a-m. Leader: George North, 
522-6032. 

Audubon Screen Tours -- Wednesday, January 7th, 1970 

The third Audubon Screen Tour of the season will be held 
in the Auditorium of Scott Park Secondary School, King St. 

East, on January 7th, 1970. "Sweden" is the subject, and 
the lecturer, Mr. John Douglas Bulger. 

Here is a look at the wild side of Sweden. To the 
north, Lappland, reindeer and troll; eastward to the bird- 
speckled beauty of fabled islands Gotland and Oland. South¬ 
ward, spring cavortings of cranes; westward to a crayfish 
party near Trollhaven. And all along the way, more than fifty 
species of wildlife to match the variety of topography in a 
film which takes the viewer on an unforgettable journey through 
Swieden from the mountains to the sea. 

rL'.ii. 

’ . . * r ' r ' • c " . 

JUNIOR CLUB 

There will be an interesting meeting at the Children’s 
Gardens in Westdale on December 13th at 10:00 a.m. Dr. E. 
Dinniw'ell will give a talk entitled "Something about Birds." 

There will not be a hike in December. Next hike will 
be on January 24th. 


NEW NATURE BOOKS IN THE ARTS AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
_ HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY _ 


Some recent books by Canadian authors are worthy of note, 
and may be considered as suitable for Christmas giving. 

I Live with Birds . For nearly 40 years, Roy Ivor has 
devoted his life to living with, caring for, and studying a 
vast array of Canadian wild birds, while his reputation as a 
conservationist has spread throughout the world. In this 
magnificently illustrated volume, he records his lifetime of 
involvement with birds. Here is the gentle chronicle of a man 
w/ho cared enough about nature to devote his life to preserving 
it in order that future generations might also live with birds. 
(Ryerson). 


Cont’d. . 
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NEW NATURE BOOKS (Cont'd.) 

Hours and the Birds. Since emigrating to Canada in 
1914, Robert Symonds has immersed himself in the life and. 
colour of the Canadian prairies. He is an ardent naturalist., 
talented with brush and pen, and his line drawings and paintings 
of birds reveal his intimate knowledge of their habits, move¬ 
ments, personalities and beauty. Although there is much 
information here for the serious observer of bird life, the 
book ultimately stands as a symbol of prairie life, past and 
present. (Univ. of Toronto Press). 

For over thirty years Louise de Kiriline Lawrence has 
lived among the balsam fir and the black spruce forests of 
Ontario’s Pimsi Bay region. At first as a hobby and then as 
a vocation, but always guided by her great love and sympathy 
for all living things, she made herself into a wide-visioned 
and catholic naturalist. Gradually her interests became 
focused on Canada's abundant bird life, and she began to 
specialize in ornithology. The Lovely and the Wild is thus 
notable not only for the meticulous precision of Mrs. Law¬ 
rence's descriptions of feeding, flight, nesting and mi¬ 
gration habits of the region’s birds, but also for her quietly 
lyrical reverence for life in all its forms and processes. 
(McGraw Hill). 

R. D. Lawrence is well known as the author of Wildlife 
in Canada . Now 1 he has written The Place in the Forest . 

(Nelson) , in which he describes how* he and his wife built a 
wood cabin in a seventy-five-acre tract of forest land. In 
this retreat from city life, the author probes the secrets 
of the Canadian wdlderness, and although a personal story of 
the search for contentment, the heroes of the book are the 
animals and birds he encounters on the way. (London, Joseph). 

When Jim and Laurette Stanton decided to leave the 
civilized life of Seattle and set forth into the wdlderness of 
the British Columbia of the early 1900s, they entered a 
magnificent, untouched world, The World of the Grizzlies . 

Beth Day has written a true story filled with adventure and 
humour, and the compassion of a man and woman for all living 
things. Illustrated by Kiyoaki Komoda and published by 
Doubleday. 

The following books are shorter in length, simple in 
content, very well illustrated and would make excellent gifts 
for children: The World of the Red Fox by Leonard Lee Rue, 

(Lippincott) , the story of the red f ox~"throughout his life 
and the seasons. Attracting Birds from the Prairies to the 

Cont'd. . . . 
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NEVt NATURE BOOK S (Cont'd.) 

Atlantic, by Verne E. Davison (Crowell). A complete guide to 
the food preferences and nesting sites of more than 400 
species. H ow Animals Learn by Russell Freedman, (Holiday 
House). How scientists investigate animal learning in nature 
and in the laboratory. T he Varmints , our unwanted wild life. 

A convincing plea by Michael Frome, (Longman) for preservation 
of our wildlife heritage. The Great Reaching Out -- how 
living beings communicate -- by Robert Froman. (Viorld Pub¬ 
lishing Co.) An entertaining text of how man and animals 
communicate both with each other and with their own species. 

by jV'i. Ziegler 

Conservationists today are pondering if the story of two 
Canada geese currently nestling in a Belleville area pond is 
a flight of fancy or an eccentricity of nature. Either way, 
it makes a happy ending to a tale with a dismal start. 

The story wafts back to the Fall of 1963 when a wounded 
Canada goose was found by lands and forests department wardens 
in the Napanee district. On its flight South it had apparently 
been gunned out of its flock, fluttering to earth with an in¬ 
jured wing. It was taken to the Elmwood Drive conservation 
pond where deputy conservationists worked to restore its health. 
Then, when recovery was near it was attacked by a dog and the 
wing broken a second time. 

Now it's Fall 1969, the goose is back in good health and 
the flocks wing south once more. Little more than a week ago 
a gaggle of Canada geese flew over the pond on the migration 
trail. The grounded goose -- as has been its wont -- honked 
at its own breed flying by. Suddenly one of the flock broke 
line, dipped to the pond and joined the former invalid. They 
have been together ever since. Therein lies the puzzle. "V/hy 
one of them would leave a flock in flight is the amazing part," 
says one of the conservationists supervising the Elmwood pond. 
"It's no stranger than the whole flock landing on the Four 
Corners." 

He has one explanation: "I like to think it heard our 
goose honking and picked out the voice of the mate it lost on 
the flight south last year." 

In the romantic tradition, the conservationist says, 
they likely will fly off some day soon -- to warmer climes and 
together. 

from The Intelligencer 
Belleville, Ontario 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to November 23, 1969 - 268 

* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 
L - indicates last record for the migration 


Red-throated Loon 

Nov. IF, 4 

1 Lake at beach Canal 

Chauncey Wood; G. North 

Red-necked Grebe 

Nov. 

9 

2 Woodland Cemetery 

G. North, W. Smith 

Shoveler 

Nov. 

2 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Alf Epp, G. North 

Wood Duck 

Nov. 

16 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

William Smith 

King Eider 

Nov. 

22 * 

1 Lake at Fruitland Rd. 

G. Bryant, H. Moore 


Nov. 

23 

3 Van Wagner's; Canal 

Sarah Wood; R. Gurry 

Red-shouldered HawkSep. 

21F 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Robert Curry 

Golden Eagle 

Nov. 

8 * 

1 over Valley Inn 

Ch. & S. Wood, North 


Nov. 

10 

1 over McMaster Univ. 

Chauncey Wood 

Common Gallinule 

Oct. 

26L 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

G. W. North 

Black-bell. Plover 

Nov. 

9 

8 Bull's Point 

Alf. Epp, G. North 

Ruddy Turnstone 

Sep. 

21L 

1 beach at Canal 

G. V/. North 

American Woodcock 

Nov. 

9 1 

, 1 Valley Inn; null's Pt. 

H. Frania; G. North 

Greater Yellowlegs 

Nov. 

22 

1 b rente 

Alan Wormington 

Lesser Yellowlegs 

Nov. 

15 

1 bull's Point 

Robert Curry 

Pectoral Sandpiper 

Nov. 

15 

1 Bull's Point 

Robert Curry 

White-r. Sandpiper 

Nov. 

15 

1 Bull's Point 

Robert Curry 

Baird's Sandpiper 

Nov. 

2L 

1 bull's Point 

Ch. Woods, G. North 

Dunlin 

Nov. 

20 

400 bull's Point 

Alan Wormington 

Stilt Sandpiper 

Nov. 

8L 

2 bull's Point 

Ch. Woods, G. Northn 

Semipal. Sandpiper 

Nov. 

8L 

1 Van Wagner's Beach 

Ch. Woods, North 

Hudsonian Godwit 

Nov. 

2 

2 oull's Point ■ 

Ch. Woods, R. Sandberg 


Nov. 

6L 

1 Bull's Point 

Chauncey Wood 

Great Horned Owl 

Nov. 

5 

1 Watson's Lane, Dundas 

Mabel Watson 

Long-eared Owl 

Nov. 

8 

1 North Shore Boulevard 

D.K. & Th. Powell 

Saw-whet Owl 

Nov. 

11 

4 N. shore Dundas Marsh 

Gary Rousseau 

Ruby-t.Hummingbird 

Ncv.4 

, 5L 

1 1199 Lockhart, Burling 

.C.F.T. Danielsen 

Yellow-b. SapsuckerSep. 

18F 

1 Mount Hamilton 

Huber Moore 

Eastern Phoebe 

Oct. 

27L 

2 North Shore Boulevard 

David K. Powell 

Tree Swallow 

Nov. 

2L 

2 Dundas Marsh 

A. Epp, G. North 

Carolina Wren 

July 

28*on 

2 Oakville 

South Peel N. C. 


Oct. 

23 

1 Mountain 

Huber Moore 

H ermit Thrush 

Nov. 

8 

1 81 Junes St. 

William Smith 

Blue-g.Gnatcatcher 

Nov. 

2L 

1 bull's Point 

Epp, North, Wormington 

Ruby-cr. Kinglet 

Sep. 

19F 

1 Mount Hamilton 

Huber Moore 

Water Pipit 

Nov. 

22 

1 Dundas Marsh 

G. Bryant, H. Moore 

Northern Shrike 

Nov. 

5F 

1 Rock Chapel 

William Smith 

North. Waterthrush 

Oct. 

5L 

1 Lake at Appleby Line 

Mark Jennings 

Wilson's Warbler 

May 

16F 

2 East Burlington 

Mark Jennings 

Dickcissel 

Nov. 

1L 

1 Westdale 

Alan Wormington 

Evening Grosbeak 

Ncv. 

9 

26 North Shore Boulevard 

David K. Powell 

Red Crossbill 

Nov. 

9 

30 North Shore Boulevard 

David K. Powell 

White-w. Crossbill 

Oct. 

21F 

14 Mountain 

Huber Moore 

Rufcus-sided 

Nov. 

2 

1 Spring Valley, Dundas 

D. Reid, Mrs. B. Reid 

Towhee 

Nov. 

12 

1 Invc me s s Ave. W. 

Robert Stamp 

Savannah Sparrow 

Oct. 

25L 

2 East Burlington 

Mark Jennings 

Chipping Sparrow 

Oct. 

28 

1 Watson's Lane, Dundas 

Mabel Watson 

Snow Bunting 

Nov. 

IF 

40 Fruitland 

R. Sandberg, Ch. Wood 



Dr. & Mrs. E. Dinniwell 
7 Esquire Place, 
HAMILTON 44, Ont. 


